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ABSTRACT 

A Study vas undertaken to provide a database relative 
to the missions and objectives for undergraduate programs in 
agriculture. Over 900 faculty representing 50 randomly selected 
universities offering undergraduate degrees responded to a s^led 
questionnaire. Oreuiuating seniors at land grant universities were 
surveyed. Faculty findings included the following s (1) critical 
thinking and technical competence vere the most frequently supported 
primary objectives essential to undergraduate education in 
agriculture; (2) two enabling objectives~written communication axtC 
oral communication — received the greatest amount of support; (3) 
approximately two-thirds indicated that their colleges and respective 
departments had written mission and objective statements, but only 
one-half of the two-thirds reported having a working knowledge of the 
mission and objectives; and (4) 97 percent agreed that faculty have 
primary responsibility for monitoring student attainment of 
undergraduate educational objectives, but there was little evidence 
to suggest that this is currently CHScurrin? on a formal basis. Both 
faculty and students had very similar perceptions regarding the 
seniors* technical competence and cc»npetence relative to 
comprehensive application; however, only 72 percent of the graduating 
seniors thought that they possessed entry-level c<^petence relative 
to career and job orientation whereas 86 percent of the faculty felt 
that the students did. Data is displayed in four tables and seven 
figures. (dfJO 
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During the early lo niid-198Qs. pmormel repre^ntaiivcs 
of both the higti^r ediKiatkm cmfiiTitinity ami the {^vate 
agricultural business sector rai^ rather poignant 
questions related to both tte content and qtality of under- 
graduate agricultuie {Kogiams. Tte quality dimcn^on 
hsa two important aspects— quality of the prc^ram and 
quality of the product Qi^tioi«» posed were mn unique 
to undergraduate programs in j^ricuUure. Similar 
questions were raised relative to all undergraduate 
programs in higher education as evidem:(^ in Boyer*s 
College: The Undergraduale Experience in America, 

Undergraduate agriculture im>grams u-^iUoimlly have 
operated within an internal and external contextual 
environment, a lelationship that» no doubt, influenced 
the imporumcc of the questions raised. Externally, agri- 
culture in die 1970-^s was experiencing rapid tech- 
nological and economic chants. Internally, dramatic 
changes had occurred relative to the composition of the 
undergr^uate student populati<m in agrk:uUuie, College 
enrollments were declining, and a greater proportion of 
agriculture undergraduates were of urban and suburban 
l^ckgrounds. Many um^-graduates did not have previous 
agriculuiral expoienc^. No Icmger could fi^uUy (kliver 
instruction assuming students had a uniform core of 
agricultural cxperiem:cs and undereiaraling. 

That COTtext provided the tesis for rcprescntalivcs of 
higher education and private industry to question the 
quality of the undergraduale expcricuM in agriculture. 
QucsticHis were raised about the practical agriculture 
expcrkjncc base of current graduates and their ability to 
solve jvoblcms, think critically, communicate effec- 



tively, and provide the leadership needed in a constantly 
changing agricultural ecom>my. 



Purpose 

The genera! goal of the jrojc^t was to provide a data hasc 
relative to tlic missions and objectives for undergraduale 
programs in agriculture Related quesiions to be 
answered iixrliricd: (1) What arc the primary and cmiMing 
objectives for a wclKuxindcd cducaticKi in ayrieuluire? (2) 
To what extent do agriculiural colleges and departmcnis 
have formalized mission arKt objcciive suueinems? (3n o 
what extent do faculty have {he ahiliiy lo deliver 
instruction which addresses the ohjcclives fi^r an 
undergraduate education? (4) To what extent dci eurreni 
«:niors possess cnuy-levcl competence relaiivi m the 
objccii ws fw an undergraduate education? 



rrgyydurgs 

Over 900 faculty representing 50 randomly selecied 
universities offering undergraduate degree projiranis in 
agriculture responded to a mailed quesii4>nnaire. These 
faculty represented binh ihe Naiional Asswiaiion of 
Slate Universities and l-and Grant Colleges and American 
Association of State Colleges of Agriculiure atui Renew- 
able Resources insiiiuUons. Also, ai NMh 1802 anit 
1890 land grar t univcrsiiies, graduating senivs were 
surveyed regarding their enu^4evcl eompvMenee relaitw 
lo ihe undergraduate ohjaiives. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE MISSION AND 
OBJECTIVES? 



Primnry OI)iecUves 

Faculty were asked lo consider ftwir fwimary crtyecuves 
and indicate to what extent they supported these 
objectives as being essential for an undergr^uate 
ediM^n m agrfculture. Tte (*jeclives wie: 

• Career and job orientation. Knowledge of careers in 

and g^iienil job requinm^ 

• Technical competence. Knowledge of sj^ifics, 

including facts, data, basic scientific tools, and 
fimdamenials ustd in problem iKdving. 

• Comprehensive application. Application of basic 

infomwtion, including translating, inter{setjng and 
extmpolating. 

• Critical thinking. Analysis of basic information, 

including syntheids of informatitm and evaluation 
of omcomes. 

Faculty generally supported the primary objectives 
(Figuie 1). Critical thinking (98%) and technical com- 
peicncc (97%) were most frequently supported as 
csscniiai to an undergraduate educ£d(Hi in agricultia^ 



Career and job <mentatkm received tte least suf^K^ 
(84%) as bdng Ksratml in an undogreduate i^culture 
educmkm. 

F.nBbHny ObiecUvcs 

Six oiabling ob^^ctives were examined by fm:ulty to 
dctc^ix^ to wtatt extent faculty consktered the er ibling 
objectives as es^niial for an undergraduate education. 
The oiaUing objectives incliuk^ 

• Written communication. The ability to write effec- 

tively, 

• Oral communicalion. The ability to speak effec- 

tively. 

• Valines dcvclq[Mnent FwmulatiOT of value system 

rdmive to issi^ ai^ c^mrons. 

• Interpersor^l <tevelo|»nent, Awarwicss of others' 

needs md ability to g^ along with cHhm. 
« Le^to^ip devclo^enL Ability to mganize groups 
and ai^ia gix>ui^ in aclueving i^reed upon gc^s. 

• Computer competence. Use mainframe or micro- 

computer to use data bases, spread sheets, and 
wonipr»»u»ng. 

All enabling objectives, except for elected aspects of 
computer competefK:e, were generally supported by 
faculty (Figure 2). 
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Figure 1 

rVculiy Sunx>n for ihc Primary Objectives 
or l^ndcrgra<iuale Programs in Agricullurc 



Figure 2 

F^k iiUy Support for the Enabling Objectives 
of Unckrgraduaie Programs m AgriciUturc 



The two enablmg d>joctive$ cnral (98%) md wriuen 
(100%) communksuions lec^ved iht gr^fi anKHint of 
suppwt from lh« faculty as being essential for m umfer- 
gmduat&ecte^^m. ljeadei^tp(K)%)and vaIim(S7%) 
devek^Mi^u r^ved somewtat lower support 

Being able to use a a»npuicr or microcomputer was 
identify as es^t^ by d& peicnit o( the faculty (Figure 
3). There wa5 less support fcH* other speciflc skills 
r^atedtocomputn-OTmicroc^putcrccmpeu^KX. Le^ 
than (H)e>ihird of the fis^ulty viewcHi the de^lopment of 
prpgiamming craipetencc as an essential objective. 
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Figure 3 

Faculty Support for Enabling Objectives Related 
to Computer and Microcomputer Competence 



The Current Status of Missioirf 

and QMfytiYfs 

Faculty identified whether or nm their colleges and 
departments had c^jective and mission statements and 
how familiar they were with those statements. 
Approximately two-thirds of tte faculty indicated that 
tteir colleges and rcsp^ii^^ dcimments hiul formulated 
written mission ami objective statenK^nis (Tabte 1). 

Though formalb.ed mission statements and objectives 
existed in about two of every three situations, the 
ultimate question must address the exu^nt to which 
faculty arc aware and have a working knowledge of 
those mission statements and objccUves, The faculty 
has the key role in providing imitruction which supports 
the undergraduate missicMi and objecii\^. 



Table 1 

Extent to Which I^nUty Repented their College mid 
DeiwtmCTis had Rmnalized Mi^CMUs mn! Ob^tives. 



Infonriatim Relative 
to Current Mission 
andCX>^ctive 



FacuUy Rcgponsc (%) 
DonH 

Yes No KiKW 



Havecdfegc-tevcl 
mi^icm statement 


69 


7 


24 


Have coUcgc-Icvcl 
objectives 


61 


9 


30 


Have depanmcni-lcvel 
mission statement 


70 


18 


12 


Have depaitn^t-lcvd 
d>jeciives 


66 


20 


14 



Of those faculty who reported that a mis^on Element 
and (^jeciives exuoed for their college, only atxHit cmc- 
half repeated living a WKricing knowl^ge of the mi^on 
and {*jmivcs. As wie would expect, the results were 
slightly more positive at the ctepartment leveL For 
faculty who reported their dej^rtmcnt as having a 
mission stMcn^i^t and objec^ves, about two-thirds of the 
faculty report^ having a waking knowledge of their 
(fcpartmcnrs missk>n objectives (Table 2). 



Table2 

Extent U) Whkrh Faculty Reported Having a 
Working Know^ge of CoU^ ami De{wuncnt 
Missions and Ob^lives. 



FaciJty Knowledge 
of Mission 
md Objective 



Faculty Possess 
Knowledge m 
Yes No 



Knowledge of college mission 46 

Knowksdge of colkge ohjectivas 40 

Knowledge of d€q>artment mission 69 

Knowledge of department c*jccuves 64 



54 
60 
31 
36 
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WHAT IS THE COMPETENCE OF 
GRADUATES AND THE ROLE OF 
THE FACULTY? 



Extent Craduates Powss Knlrv^LPVPl 

Faculty and graduating seniors reported fairly similar 
pcicepiions regarding seniors* cntry-lcvcl cwpeienw for 
ilK: four primary objectives (Figure 4), Both gioups had 
very similar perceptions rcg^ing ite sentore' technical 
competence and competence relative to comprehensive 
application. There were some differences of opinion 
rebtive to the competence of scnwrs regaling career and 
job wicntation and critical thinking. Only 72 percent irf 
ihc graduaUng senior tlxnight they pi^c^ed c^try-lcvel 
competence relative to career and job wientation. This 
contrasted with 86 percent of the faculty who felt that 
seniors po^sscd career and job wicntaiion entry-level 
canpctciKc. 



There was greacr disi»rily between faculty membcn;* and 
graduating seniors* perceptions regarding entry-level 
competence fw the enabling objectives (f igurt 5). Both 
faculty (76%) and graduating seniors (SI%) indicated 
most frequently that students posscsscJ cntr>'-lcvcl 
comiKJtemre relative to inteipersonal skills. The greatest 
dispuity between faculty and graduating seniors cxLstcd 
with re^rd to te^rship skills. Only 55 percent of ihc 
faculty perceive graduating scni(»^ as having entry'-Icvcl 
competence relaii^ to leadership, but 87 percent of the 
graduating scniMs perceived they po^ssed entry-level 
competence. Slightly more than half (52%) of the 
faculty thought that graduating ]»:niors had developed 
cniry-Icvcl competence regarding values development, w 
their ability to attend to concerns and issu<^ a.ssociated 
with the students* areas of study. 

As anticipated, gr^uaiing seni(n . pos.sessed relatively 
low competence regarding the use of computers and 
microcomputers (Figure 6), In reality we suspect that 
competence in the tt^ use of cominjtcrs and computer- 
related technology tats increased during the |m several 
years as institutions of higher cducalitwi have made more 
concerted efforts to incwjioratc such technology into the 
undcrguKluatc instfiKTiional experience. 
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Figure 4 

Fiuruliy and Graduates ' Assessment of Graduates* Pbsscssitm of Entry-Uvel Competence 
Relative lo Primary Objectives of Undergraduate Education in Agriculture 
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Figure 5 

FittTuUy and Graduales* Assessment of Graduaics Pt^sscssion of Eniiy-I ^vcl Compclcncc 
Rclaiiv^ to Enabling Ob^clivTK of llndcrgraduaic Educaiion in AgricuUurc 
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F-igure 6 

Faculty and Graduates' Assessment of Graduates F^osscssion of Enu*y-LeverCompctencc Relative lo the 
Computer and Mitmcompuier Enabling Objcetives for Undergraduate Education in Agriculture 
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Ability flf Fi^culty to DcliYtr iBStrBCtiflB 
RelallYfi tp the UndcrgrmlBBti? OMwtives 

Agriculiure fm;uliy membm iodk^UHl how well ihey 
p(»ceived tteir respective depanirom m unit, as a collec- 
tive group, could provide instnK:ii(Hi relative to the 
ufKlergraduate educational objKtives (Table 3). Faculty 
generally viewed their reiqpc^tiw cfepartn¥mt or 

unit faculty as able to provide instnictitHi so students 
attain competence relative to the following primary 
undcrgradu^ objectives: 

• canca*and)oboricnimicm 

• icdmical compelcncc 

• comiHiclmisicxi and ai^Ucatksn in agrkulturc 

• critical thiiddng and problean solving 

In a sense diesc objectives lefl^t what mcM agriculture 
ficulty have ti:^tionaIly view^ to be iteir instruoional 
responsibility. However, fiK:uUy indicted that under- 
giadusAe educational ob^tiv^ in agficultiue aie more 
inclusive than tte tumen^ntioned pimary objective 



Table 3 

Faculty Beliefs that Department Unit Faculty 
Are Able lo Teach Relative U) the Objectives. 



Um]eigradua&Ob,^ctive Number Pwccni 



Primary Objectives 



Cai^ ami ph oricniaiion 
Tcchnrcal (»mpcim:c 




92 


893 


97 


Comprehension & appIk;ation 


884 


93 


Critical thinking 


879 


95 


tabling Objectives 






Written communications 


874 


84 


Verba] communications 


872 


80 


ValiK» devck^nMSit 


869 




Inierpcrsmal skills . 


835 


71 


U^Klcrship skills 


838 


76 


Compuier/micro canpcicnce 






Accessing computer 


876 


83 


Word fMoccssHig 


876 


78 


Spread shod asc 


870 


75 


I^tabaseuMi 


868 


74 


Pn^ramming 


867 


62 



What then is the ability of faculty to deliver instnK:lk)n 
related to the enabling instructional objectives? 
Approximately 80 percent of the faculty pcarcivcd their 
rcsp^live department or unit faculty as being able to 
teach in a manner that students attain cnuy-lcvel compe- 
tence lelattve to the following enabling objective: 



• written communicatkms 

• vobal omununicalions 

• ctewlcqKnent vali^ 

• (kvel(^cnt(^ interpersonal .skills 

• (tevek^Hn^of teackn^ipdciHs 

• de>^lqpment of conputcr ami micnvomputer 
ccmpetencc 

It shcRild be micd that a si/eablc proportion of faculty 
('^20%) did iKH believe the fmrulty is able to teach so 
stiuknts attain compctcmre in these cm^ling objectives. 
One would have anticif^ited faculty to have relatively 
lower i»rce|H!ons regarding the collective ability ol ihcir 
dkrp^uiment at unit foruUy to teach relative to the com- 
pute ami microcomjmter objectives. 



Respopsibilitv for and Monitoring of 
Students* AHalnmgBt of Und^rgrfldmiti! 
Qbfectivgs 

Faculty agrc^ (97%) that they have primary responsi- 
bility for monitoring student attainment of the 
umlei^raduate cducsUional d)jective$. However^ there h 
hitle evidence to suggest this as^^ssmcnt or mmiitnring 
is currently occurring cm a formal tmsis at either the 
(fcparunent or college level. About tw^thiids of the 
facidty members (68%) supported helping students 
inventory ami assi^ ^ills as a way to monitor and 
assess student piogR^ in developing competence relative 
to ti^ ediK^ational ohjecti%^ Faulty repcmed greater 
suppcMt fw tHl^r more uraditimal ways of monitoring 
student prpgress--pnDviding help in selecting courses, 
cfcsigning learning activities within anirses in the mjyor, 
and jHOVfding extra- and intia-cunicubr c^portunities for 
stuitents. 

Faculty frcqtn^ntly have a great ctegrce of autonomy in 
designing learning oppcMlunities within departmental 
course- Relative if the umfcrgrsKiuate d>jccliws. faculty 
V ere most suiq^wtive (by mc«TC than 90%^) of developing 
opportunities in departmental courses to reinforce 
indents' attainment uf competence relative lo critical 
thinking, communication skills, and computer skills 
(Figure 7), Faculty were somewhat less supportive 
(•=80%) of designing learning opportunities within 
ifciwtmental courses to enh^ce stucfents* development of 
values, inu^rpersonal i^iUs, and leadership skills. 



Inxlitutinnal Channfls for Tiirrif ular rhang i^ 

Current curricular channels and Uieir effectiveness were 
asses^d. A major channel fw curricular change is 
curriculum ccnnmittees at college and deiMuiment levels. 
Ninety-four percent of the faculty indicated college 
curriculum committees exist, and W percent indicated 
department curriculup committees exist. Faculty 
<teve!opment activities also were identified by f^^uUy 
(88%) as an institutkmal met .anism for curricular 
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change. These faculty <tevek>pinent m^vhies were 
s p OTs roe d « al! levels oi ^ untvearstiy (universiiy'Ievdl, 
18%; college-level. 20%; deparunent-ievel. 2%; 
tomlMnatioi of all levels, ^)%). 



T^ie4 

Facidty Perceptions Regarding the EiTccUvOTCHs 
of Instftuiional Curricular Channels. 
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Figure 7 

RcinfcHvement of Undexgradimie Education in 
Agriculture Objectives in Departmental Courses 



What is ihc clTecliveness of institutional channels in 
addressing curricular chants? At the college level 
faculty were polarized regarding the effectiveness of 
channels for curricular change (Table 4). Fimy-scven 
percent perceived the chanwls to be excellent good, 
and 43 pcn:ent of tte faculty pciccivcd the channels at the 
college level to be fair or poor. At the dejwtmcnial 
level the results were more pwiiive. Seventy-two 
percent of the faculty perceived deimmcntal curricular 
channete to be excellent ot good aixl 24 percent pcrreived 
such channels to be fair or poor* 

Hie perceived value of sponscwied faulty development 
^tivsties in meeting faculty needs was mixed. About 
half of the faculty (55%) viewed such ^tivities as 
meeting their needs. 



WHAT ARE THE MAJOR CONCERNS AND 
ISSUES? 



Several issues must be examined if undergr^uate 
edm^atkm jmgnuns in Amcdcan coltegcs of agriculture 
Will coniintie to scnz a vital rote in ctevelopmg the 
human resource base critical to the national and 
international food and nbo- sysion. Ttni isjiues often are 
multi-dimensional in nature, md the issues present a 
ccmiplexiiy which requires (X)llaborai}ve eff<ms in their 
solution. Neveitf»:less, instituiioi^ of higliN^r education 
must a.^ume responsibility fw ck^ing with tte isi^es 
and assessing the extent u> which changes need to be 
made. The following six issues are not tntencM to 
represent an all inclusive list* but they do Te|»^sent 
issues tte authors v^w ^ needmg attenlk»i* 

Issi^ One: Umtergrachiatc ediicattOT in agrk^ture 
mtisi continue to expand its »^ope within a mission 
wiimtaticHi rather than fijllowu^ the txaditioQal disci}dine 
orientation. This mission onentaticm stould not 
diminish the role tsmi impcMimice of mdividuttl units m 
departments. However, it requires faculty within depart- 
moits toq>[»oach umkfgraduateeducaim from a 



tidistk, nMMC ccmpiidMmsive pors^pecUve. InOussUHiy 
faculty i^»»any suf^wned the misston-onented trnder* 
gi^uate educaiional (^jociives fw 9^ullure. Faulty 
sAio einp!jmzed the importance of ilMsir rok in deter- 
mining, implementing, and delivering instruction 
relative to the objectives. 

Issue Two: FaculQr and siiNknts must continue 
coUabravtive efforts to asi^s the exisai to which 
students pc»%ss entiy*level osnpetence reluive r> the 
undci:gradu^ educational objectives. Tha lequim nuxe 
than the traditional ways we have typically assessed 
student achievement StK:h i^esanoits will require both 
formative ami simtmative assei^nonis 4fMl will require 
gruiter time commitments by facuUy and students. 
Obviously, such time commitmems by facuUy are 
IK>ssiblc only if ai^MOpriaie and nJequate suppon is 
provi(ted within the highsr ^iKatitm govemsoKic system. 
Faulty rcpoited they porceived having a key role in 
as.cc5sing and mmiil^ring stwlente' attainment of the 
objectives. They indicated that role would follow the 
B^iti(»)al pattern under the cunm nKxte of qpcratkxi. 

Issug Thircc; Current channels for addressing 
curricular changes need to be enhm:^ Eiqj^ually a: tlK: 
college level, faculty arc most dissatisfied. Pcsimps pan 
of this dissatisfacti(Ni also may be associated with the 
nature of iIk: "driving fcsnxs" for curricular refcrnn. In 
many in^anccs, the impetus tVa- rcfwm or modifKration 
is viewed as being dmv&i frran purees external to the 
higher ^ucalicm institutirai. Hiat is, cimicular cnangcs 
too often arc perceive as r»p(mses to exicmal reports, 
accountability demands, and demands of ttn: business 
community (Stark &. Lowther, 1988). Higl»r education 
must to a greater dcgre* respond to intcmaUy generated 
scif-iei^wal. 

In reaJiiy, channels for curricular reform should em^le a 
greater degrct of internal motivation foe changes lo 
surface. The current process for curricular change in 
higher education often contributes to creating an 
atmosplwrc where prottsikMi of one's turf sturfaccs as pan 
of the dialog. We must enhance communications 
between and among facuUy and reduce the rigidity in the 
pnvcss if scriws curricular changes arc to be made. 

Issue Fiwirr Faculty development efforts need to be 
expanded and improved to meet the ncids of facuUy. 
Such efforts must incorporate the resources of internal 
and external higher education groups. The professional 
development of facuUy members to function effectively 
within a mission -oriented undergraduate program often 
coflUadicts the socialLeation many faculty experienced in 
their gnuJuaie prcporaiioi. 

Issue Five: The leadership for c.«aabUshing an untfcr- 
graduatc mission and objectives is a jJiarcd respon- 
sibility of faculty and admtnisuators. Forulty play a key 
n){c in encouraging administrators to develop consensus 
among the fa;ulty rcblivc u> the mission and ohjativcs 
at birth the college and academic unit levels. FacuUy 



told die tey D the ktentiftratioii of the missicm and 
tybjectives md the delivery of instruction to s uppcm 
itttainn^t of the objectives. Administndive fiippoft is 
vital ^{Mishing m mmos|jherc condiKave to a diah^ 
wh^ GKuIty m able to collaborate in establishing the 
mission and ob^tives. Administration also Has a 
rcspcmsibility to assist faculty in securing resources 
needed to provide instrwiion to help students attain 
entry-level competence relative to the mission and 

Issue Six: Although this study focused only on the 
undergraduate program, it should not diminish the 
impcmara:e c^gradti^ education hi agricultiaie. Oraduatvi 
education is critical to (fei^iping an adequate pumbcr ot 
agricultural sckntists for tte public and pivate sectCH*. 
Specifically, the graduate programs for our future faculty 
members in agriculture must be reexamined. Current 
gr^uatc agriculture programs are often technical, 
discipline-speciflc, with little efftm m«ilc to prepare 
individuals for the total rei^niubility of a faculty 
ncmber in higter ediKmifHi. TIk: gnMluate im)pam fcM- 
th(^ de^ring to ^ler highor educ^tm should prepare 
them more completely fc»' future research, tewbing and 
IMiblic service rc^nsibilitic^. 
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